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The Apostles’ Creed is the oldest creed in the Church. 
It was first called “the Rule of Faith,” its origin con- 
sisting of a simple declaration of faith at adult baptism. 
James Orr suggests that the first confession may have 
contained no more than “I believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God.” The fifth century legend that the creed took 
shape at the dictation of the twelve apostles is, of 
course, absurd. This first “Rule of Faith’ soon began 
to expand, the trinitarian formula of the Sacrament of 
Baptism being used as a base. When Paul speaks of 
“the form of teaching” delivered to new Christians 
(Rom. 6:17), he is undoubtedly referring to clauses of 
the Creed which had already been written. By 150 A.D. 
these clauses, which two centuries later came to be 
known as “The Roman Form,” were almost entirely 
settled. It is thought that the gnostic heresy of the time 
may have had a great deal to do with the clarity and 
exactness of statement of the forming creed. 

The “‘received” or Gallican form of the Creed—the 
one we use today—although not as clearly documented 
in the origin of its additional clauses as the Roman 
form, largely superseded and became the accepted form 
early in the tenth century. Even since then certain 
changes have come. The English form which we follow 
soon changed the phrase “resurrection of the flesh” 
to “resurrection of the body;” the phrase, “He de- 
scended into hell,” has gone through a process of 
revision, omission altogether, and replacement; and the 
phrase under consideration here has experienced these 
changes from the earlier form. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion caused the German Lutherans to change from “holy 
catholic Church” to “holy Christian Church’”—a Luth- 
eran reaction against “catholic” claims; other churches 
now say “‘Christ’s holy Church;” and still others, in the 
light of the ecumenical movement, are retranslating by 
saying “the holy universal Church.” The definitive 
phrase, “the communion of saints’ which follows the 
article, was not always there, although now generally 
accepted. But John Calvin says (dst. IV.i.3) that 
“this clause, though generally omitted by the ancients, 
ought not to be neglected, because it excellently express- 
es the character of the Church; as though it had been 
said that the saints are united in the fellowship of 


| Christ on this condition, that whatever benefits God 


confers upon them, they should mutually communicate 
to each other.” 

This creed, then, in its several clauses is a statement 
of faith. Introduced by the declaration “I believe,” the 
new Christian thus confessed his faith as he joined the 
Brotherhood. The creed was not set forth to supersede 
Scripture. It is a convenient means of voicing the con- 


® victions which Christians hold in common. Difficulty 


arises when the creed is set up as of equal authority 


with the Bible itself, or when it is imposed as a test of 
orthodoxy. A declaration of faith is one freely given, 
without compulsion, and outlined by an inner spiritual 
experience. A “test of orthodoxy” is a standard im- 
posed upon another from the outside, whereby strength 
of faith is not judged by the spiritual understanding of 
the new convert, but by a law of acceptance imposed 
upon him, often without illuminating insight and sub- 
ject to all the possible fancies of the tester. 

From the middle of the second century the Apostles’ 
Creed became a test to ferret out heretics, a standard by 
which theological opinion towards controverted points 
of doctrine was judged. This lack of finer feeling for 
the spiritual sensibilities of others and the refusal to 
surrender the dictum that “others must see as we see” 
brought a falling out among brethren and a divisiveness 
which has continued to plague and limit the power of 
the Church to this day. With the possible exception of 
the third clause, this has been nowhere more marked 
than in the tenth phrase, “I believe the holy catholic 
Church.” 

For the first one thousand years of Christian history 
this phrase, outside of separated and individual inci- 
dents, occasioned no great difficulty. Then the record 
tells of the split between the Western and Eastern 
Churches, with neither of them willing to surrender the 
claim to catholicity. Five hundred years later the spirit 
of the Renaissance brought the Reformation in religion ; 
and the group, first labeled Protestors and then Protes- 
tants, broke away from the Western section, the word 
“catholic” becoming anathema to many of the protestors. 

A guest in our cottage, a Christian for many years 
and a Sunday School teacher, stepped into my back- 
porch “study” and asked, “What are you doing at the 
typewriter ?”” When I explained, the guest asked: “What 
do those words mean?” Perhaps that is our cue—what 
do the words of this phrase mean? 

Let us begin with the most important, the Church. 
The Church is as old as the formation of Israel, the 
people of God, as a nation. In Acts 7:38, Stephen, in 
addressing the Jews, is quoted as saying that Moses was 
“with the Church in the wilderness.” The word congre- 
gation as used in the Pentateuch was a religious title 
for Israel as a whole. The true Israel was the Congre- 
gation of the Lord. Its members, who were set aside by 
their dedication to God, were called “holy ones” or 
saints, this latter word, as today’s distinction between 
saints and sinners, expressing a religious rather than a 
moral value. Into this Congregation our Lord was born. 
In it He was educated in the Scriptures. Upon these 
Scriptures He thought deeply and interpreted them with 
a profound spirituality of insight. His birth meant the 
consummation of the hope of the people of God, not 
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its extinction. With Israel often walking in the ways of 
the world, the prophets had said that in the days of 
Christ, the holy people would experience a new out- 
pouring of the Spirit under a New Covenant. Christ 
came, not to found a new Church, but to refound the 
old Church on the new basis of faith in His Messiah- 
ship. He gave the Church both new and old teaching 
and, in the choosing of the Twelve Apostles, equipped 
the Church with an authoritative set of officers. 

The similarity, says Easton, between ‘“‘the Jewish con- 
ception of the Congregation and the New Testament 
conception of the Church results from the idea of con- 
tinuity” in the minds of most New Testament writers. 
Christians are called by James the “Twelve Tribes of 
the Dispersion,” with Peter saying that they are entitled 
to the Old Testament description of “a chosen race, 
God’s peculiar possession.” Paul calls the Church the 
“Israel of God’ and teaches that Christians are “the 
true children of Abraham.’ The Church, therefore, as 
it receives direct reference in the tenth clause of the 
Apostles’ Creed, was the new and re-formed realization 
of an old fact, the fact of a family of brethren: old in 
that it had long been foretold by the prophets, new in 
that the prophet’s hope came to fruition when Christ 
began to call men to be His disciples. 

The word Church, translated from the Greek ek&lesia, 
is used only three times as such in the Gospels. In the 
two instances occuring in Matt. 18:17, the reference is 
likely to the synagogue. (In the New Testament the 
synagogue was the place of religious assembly for the 
Jews other than the temple). But in the noted declara- 
tion of our Lord to Peter at Caesarea Philippi, ekklesia 
does not refer to a place of assembly, but to the holy 
people of God, whether assembled or not. The word 
itself is derived from the verb meaning “‘to call.” It 
refers to the togetherness of Christians, a community 
which embraces all who have come to know God in 
Christ. 

Ekklesia itself was a common Greek word to describe 
the official assembly of any people. Where had the 
Greeks gotten the idea, and why did Jesus use it to char- 
acterize the spiritual unity of his followers? Green in 
The English People gives us a “perhaps.” He tells the 
story of the political organization of the Nordic people 
who inhabited the Baltic lands. (From it has come the 


English Parliament and the American Constitution). 
“The social center was the homestead of the earl,’— 
the leader of the village by free recognition of the vil- 
lagers. The _— center was the “moot,” a common 
meeting of the people of the township for justice and 
government. Here public opinion was expressed by 
equals, and there was public discussion. Among the 
Greeks in southeastern Europe the ekklesia was in all 
essential points like the Nordic moot. The idea could 
have come from the Nordics. Ancient history talks of a 
migration from the Baltic to the south, due to economic 
need. Papini, quoting from the Iliad, speaks of “the 
golden-haired Achilles.”” The Pallas Athene, the virgin- 
goddess of the Acropolis, is called “the blue-eyed god- 
dess.” But among the Mediterranean races there were 
no blue eyes nor was there hair of gold. The moot had 
come down with the migration and was called in the 
Koine the ek&lesia. Jesus Himself spoke the Koine, the 
Greek dialect of the Roman world. (The Gospels were 
written in it). He spent most of His life in Nazareth, 
only a few miles from the Decapolis, a federation of ten 
Greek cities. The ‘assembly of the called,” where all 
were equal, was therefore familiar to Him, and, noting 
the shortcomings of the Church into which He was born, 
as expressed through the hierarchical organization of 
centralized Judaism, Jesus chose the simplicity and 
democracy of the ekklesia to characterize the spiritual 
rebirth of the Church under His leadership. As ex- 
pressed in the New Testament, this Church, says Cad- 
man, “is the congregation of all souls reborn in Christ, 
and, gathered out of every nation and kindred, are fused 
into one spiritual homogeneity, and securely founded 
upon the teachings of her living Head.” “So unique was 
this new order,” says Kerr, “minus distinction of race 
or birth, that those who belonged to it were called a 
‘third race.’”” “This Church,” says Harkness in For Such 
a Time is ‘the world Christian Community, the democ- 
racy of God. In it we see not the Kingdom of God but 
a foregleam of its reality. However dark the outlook, 
Christianity and the Church have a foundation that can- 
not be overthrown by any turn in temporal fortunes. The 
gates of hell are wide open, but they will not prevail 
against the Church. The Church is the carrier of the 
living Gospel of Christ, and whatever may happen to 
its outer structure, it can no more be destroyed in its 
true life than can Christ Himself.” ‘The Church,” says 
Calvin (Inst. IV.i.9), “is the whole multitude, collected 
from all nations who, though dispersed in countries 
widely distant from esch other, nevertheless consent to 
the same truth of Divine doctrine, and are united by the 
bond of the same religion.” 


I 


The Creed now says that this Church is catholic in 
its nature. “Catholic” simply means universal. It comes 
from the Greek katholikos, which has in it the connota- 
tion of “‘all-embracing,” i.e., it possesses within itself 
the qualities which make it fit to be the home of all 
men in all parts of the world and in all ages. The 
catholicity of the Church is not a matter of geography, 
is not in its nature limited to time or place. It is the 
entire community of the people of God, the saints of 
nations and places, both in the past and in the future. 
Every local congregation is a miniature of the whole 
catholic Church unless it claims to be the only catholic 
Church. 
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A new word to describe the above conception is com- 
ing to the fore, the word ecumenical. This is a good 
word, rooted in Christian history. The earliest councils 
of the Christian Church were named from the Greek 
word from which it stems. “Ecumenical” has long meant 
“the whole household of God, all nations, all branches 
of the Church throughout all the world.” The time 
might well come when the accepted version of the Creed 
will read, ‘I believe the holy ecumenical Church,” to 
avoid the confusion which is now occasioned by one 
branch of the Church calling itself Catholic to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 


But when and why is the Church “catholic?” The 
Church is catholic because it meets the needs of all 
mankind. It rises above the limitations of color and cul- 
ture and tongue. The Gospel, efficient for many, is 
sufficient for all. The invitation is to all who are weary 
and heavy laden. 


The Church, which belongs to the living God, is 
catholic because its message transcends all religions and 
all religiosity. A religion is the effort of a man to reach 
up to touch God. In this sense, Christianity, as expressed 
in and through the Church, may be a religion in that it 
helps a man to adjust himself to ultimate values, but it 
is also much more than a religion. Christianity is the 
revelation of God. And this revelation is the effort of 
God to reach down to touch a man. Through Christ, 
God reaches out in love towards every living soul. Jesus 
Christ is, therefore, not strictly the founder of a reli- 
gion, and the Church is not the expresser of the pious 
platitudes of the philosophy of a faith. The Church 
is catholic, not because it comes with a system of doc- 
trine nor with the philosophy of a religion, but because 
it comes with a Person. That Person is the Lord God 
who speaks to us through Jesus Christ. The Christ is 
not an isolated man, an accident in the passing parade 
of history. He is the long-foretold central figure in a 
reaewed people, a communion of saints. 


II 


In the creedal clause this catholic Church is also 
called holy. The word in its first meaning expresses 
the idea of perfection, and, therefore, seems out of place 
as a descriptive attribute of the Church. Holiness is one 
of the attributes of God. But the word, when applied 
to people, means “‘set apart.” The Church is holy not 
only because it is called out, but it is holy in its calling. 
It is God’s Church. Many individuals constitute that 
Church and among them there are many differences, of 
language and color and race, of zeal and faith and good- 
ness. But in one thing they are all alike: their faces are 
turned towards God in Christ Jesus. Redemption has 
come to them through the grace of God. This does not 
mean that all members of the Church are perfect peo- 
ple. Indeed, they are not. Paul talks about the “‘saints 
of God” when he addresses the members of the body of 
Christ, yet at the same time admonishes them about their 
sins. Calvin observes (Inst. IV.i.17.) that “the Church 

. is so far holy that it is daily improving, but has 
not yet arrived at perfection; that it is daily advancing, 
but has not yet reached the mark of holiness. The pre- 
dictions of the prophets therefore, that ‘Jerusalem shall 
be holy, and there shall no strangers pass through her 
anymore,’ and that the way of God shall be ‘a way of 
holiness,’ over which ‘the unclean shall not pass,’ are 


not to be understood as if there were no blemish re- 
maining in any members of the Church; but, because 
they aspire with all their souls towards perfect holiness 
and purity, the goodness of God attributes to them that 
sanctity to which they have not yet fully attained.” This 
church father would have us remember that “the mys- 
teries are not less pure and salutary to a holy and up- 
right man because they are received at the same time by 
the impure. The pious conscience is not wounded by 
the unworthiness of any other individual, whether he be 
a pastor or a private person.” In the course of church 
history many attempts have been made to secure greater 
purity and holiness. Worthy as these attempts in them- 
selves are, when these efforts have led to incisions and 
divisions in the body of Christ, evil has resulted instead 
of good. The quest for more holiness must not be made 
at the expense of a weaker brother in the Lord. 

The Church is also called holy because the Holy 
Spirit works in the Church. “The Communion of the 
Holy Spirit” is in the trinitarian benediction as Paul 
presents it. The Spirit works in the Church and in the 
hearts of individual members unto sanctification. When 
He touches us, our understanding of the Person of Je- 
sus and our insight into His teachings become clearer. 
When this happens, the center of life is changed from 
the egotistical self to Christ, our Lord. With Christ as 
the center, the Holy Spirit draws us towards that center 
in fellowship and love. The closer we are to that center 
the closer we are to one another. The strength of the 
Church lies in this maintenance of fellowship as actu- 
ated by the Holy Spirit. The devil works hardest not 
at upsetting our faith but disturbing “our love of the 
brethren.” If he can get us to be critical or suspicious 
of one another, he is well on the way to breaking up 
the visible manifestation of the “communion of the 
Holy Spirit.” The scandal of Christendom is not first 
the divisions of Protestantism, as so many aver. The 
evil comes when the lack of fellowship hinders the Holy 
Spirit in his works of holiness. Those who are jealous 
of their brethren or lukewarm in their affection should 
not repeat the tenth clause of the Apostles’ Creed. 


Ill 


From all of the foregoing, many conclusions can be 
drawn. Space limits us to the bare statement of two. 
The first is that the Church is truly a fellowship. From 
the very beginning, the commanding idea was fellow- 
ship under a leader. There was little uniformity and no 
set of principles to guide it. The faith which the saints 
had did not come from a Bible as such, nor was it set 
down in the form of a credo. Faith was centered in 
simple trust in a Person, one who had walked with his 
disciples, had died on a rugged cross, and then had 
risen again to return to his Father. Men loved one an- 
other in their common devotion to a beloved personali- 
ty, one who had saved them from sin and could and 
would lead them through service to glory. 

Fellowship, as a word, connotes the idea of sharing, 
of laying our talents and service side by side. A good 
example is our offering. We take a portion of the fee 
which we have received for our work, and place it side 
by side with others on the plate. Thus brought together, 
these serve in common for the work of the ministry, 
for the extension of the Gospel. It is through common 
sharing that God’s work gets done. 
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In the same way, in the best sense, religious experi- 
ence is possible only because of other people and their 
works. Abraham and Moses, Isaiah and Christ shared in 
making possible our spiritual growth. Likewise the fel- 
lowship of the Church, in which we bear one another’s 
burdens, is a practical necessity. 


Our age is accused of being secular. The judgment 
is undoubtedly true. The basis of secularism is selfish- 
ness, pure and simple. Man mentions himself before he 
mentions God. “The root of the trouble,” says J. H. 
Oldham, “is the conceiving of life exclusively or pri- 
marily in terms of the apprehending, appropriating in- 
dividual self in isolation.” And the fault lies at the 
door of poor spiritual understanding. When the Renais- 
sance came, voyages of mental discovery were offered to 
every individual. This was good in itself, if properly 
used. But it also sowed the first seeds of a secularism 
the fruits of which we are reaping today. Man became 
so self-centered that God was pushed to the — of 
his experience or set aside altogether. This lack of the 
feeling of need for the fellowship of the saints made 
one contentious, and soon set many men in judgment 
over the spiritual experiences of others. The conten- 
tions of men in the field of religious faith, in which 
standards have been set up which act as barriers to deep 
fellowship with the Person of Christ and with one an- 
other, is largely to blame for this present secular age. 
Before attacking the age, which needs to be opposed 
with our united strength, much of the Church had bet- 
ter re-examine her own capacity for fellowship. 


A second conclusion is that the Church is one. This 
seems bald when East has split from West and Protes- 
tantism from the Church of Rome, with the Protestants 
dividing some two hundred and fifty times. It is not 
my purpose to lament these divisions and lose all my 
strength in weeping. God does overrule evil for good, 
but to apprehend the good we must not forget that at 
heart the Church is one. The basis for this oneness of 
the Fellowship which is the Church was set forth by 
Paul in Ephesians when he said that the Church was 
“the body of Christ.’”” He meant to say that the Church 
was to do in the world what Christ did when he was in 
the flesh. The Church therefore must be one even 
though it has many members. The trouble begins when 
one member sets himself up in judgment over another, 
saying that he walks with the Lord and his brother 
does not. Conflict between members, which expresses 
itself in the jealous desire for power, or in open hatred 
and contempt, mutilates “the Body of Christ.” The 
greatest harm, however, is in the boomerang. For he 
who sits in judgment upon or lives in contempt of a 
brother in Christ sears his own soul. Happiness departs 
from him and he is driven ultimately to “rejoice in the 
Lord” alone, which is an impossibility. 

The unity of the Church is in itself a mystery. It is 
something which we believe without seeing. It arises 
from the unity of God, set forth by Jesus when he said 
that “I and the Father are one.” The source of this 
mystical unity is the redeeming work of Christ for men, 
the Gospel centering in the cross. It is this invisible 
mystical unity which we express each time we repeat “I 
believe the holy, catholic Church.” One cannot and 
dare not repeat this phrase without love for all the 
brethren everywhere. 

The nature of this oneness does not demand that this 


unity be expressed visibly in all places. Ecumenicity is 
not conceived of in terms of uniformity. There is room 
for several forms of worship as well as organizational 
and institutional forms. But neither must this oneness 
be so invisible that it is but a wraith which no man can 
see. The New Testament teaches that invisible unity 
will express itself in outward and visible oneness. This 
pr, unity is to be a sign to the world “that the 
world may believe.” The efforts of ecumenical councils, 
therefore, and world conferences, and the visible joining 
of forces of likeminded members of the body of Christ, 
have good New Testament warrant. Such visible unity of 
form and substance, however, must not be hurried nor 
artificially stimulated by the manufactured conceptions 
of men. Neither must it be delayed when the time has 
arrived. An apple must be plucked when it is ripe or 
it will soon drop and decay. Woe to the man who hin- 
ders the visible fellowship of the Church when it has 
grown in love and faith and in the knowledge of the 
Son of God! 

The task of the Church today is to face the secular 
world of sin and sinners with the redemptive power that 
is resident in the Body of Christ. We have done so lit- 
tle and are so relatively weak because too many of us 
have been too busily occupied with fractional apprehen- 
sion of Christian truth. Being weak, we have surren- 
dered to secular philosophies and no longer speak with 
the absolute “Thus saith the Lord.” But the strongest 
enemy is not the outside world. A Trojan horse has 
come into the Christian stronghold, and, having spewed 
out its entrails of hate and contempt, and setting the 
soldiers of the cross to battling each other, has left each 
sect an easy prey to the encroachment of evil forces. 

The Christian community must reaffirm its universali- 
ty and thus with its regenerating Gospel dare to face a 
present day divisive world of race and clan. Members 
of the body of Christ, whether individual, or congrega- 
tional, or denominational, must not only be good indi- 
vidual Christians, but must be conscious members of a 
worldwide body. This decision will involve suffering 
and sacrifice. But what matter? Christ suffered too. 
Only they who live in this spirit have the right to say 
“T believe the holy catholic Church.” 
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The Polity of the Church 


RICHARD C, OUDERSLUYS 


Once again in our time the subject of church govern- 
ment is a living issue of theological debate. The re- 
newed interest in church polity is but a natural and in- 
evitable accompaniment of the modern rediscovery of 
the church. Serious discussion of the doctrine of the 
nature of the church leads sooner or later to the consid- 
eration of the doctrine of the ministry which serves the 
church. What we think about the former determines 
our conclusions regarding the latter. Divergencies in 
church polity, after all, are matters of underlying the- 
ological difference. 

This study proposes no extended discussion of the 
issues under modern debate, although the materials for 
such a study are most inviting.' It is proposed here 
merely to set down a few reflections on the subject of 
church polity from the viewpoints of the New Testa- 
ment and our Reformed Church theology, and conclude 
by observing a as or two in present day presby- 
terial church order. 

I 


The primary concern of the New Testament is with 
the sole Headship and Lordship of Christ over his 
church. He occupies the throne of the church, and he 
alone rules with undisputed authority. This rules out 
in advance all hierarchical views of polity, and the mod- 
ern democratic notion as well, that the people run the 
church. While it is sometimes reported in certain cir- 
cles that the minister runs the church, and in other circles 
that the people do, it is mistaken language of the most 
serious kind. And if either situation actually obtains, 
then the reality is a sheer tragedy. When men begin to 
run the church, it is always the rvin of the church. All 
official persons or orders in the church, regardless of 
prestige or title, are at most servants of Christ. With 
characteristic forcefulness, Karl Barth expressed this es- 
sential New Testament emphasis in these words: 

At no time and in no place is the Church an authority which 
upholds itself out of itself, but—and here follows an impor- 
tant principle with regard to Church governments—funda- 
mentally the Church can be governed neither monarchically 
nor democratically. Here Jesus Christ rules alone, and any 
ruling of man can only represent this government of His. 
It must let itself be measured by that government.2 
Professor T. W. Manson supports this picture of the 
New Testament situation when he concludes that there 
is only one essential ministry in the church, “the per- 
petual ministry of the Risen and Ever-present Lord Him- 
self; and that ‘‘all other ministries are derivative, de- 
pendent, and functional.’”’s 
While this primary emphasis makes all ministry and 
office in the church of subordinate importance, at the 
same time it gives them their real importance. Christ is 
pleased to rule his church by his indwelling Spirit and 
Word through the ministry of men. All office and min- 
istry have an importance because derived from and rep- 
resentative of Christ. The New Testament underlines 
this representative importance of ministries and offices 
by plainly declaring their divine appointment (I Cor. 
12:28; Eph. 4:11), and qualification by the Holy Spirit 
(Rom. 12:6-8). The classical passage is Paul’s utterance 
in Ephesians 4:11-12: “And he gave some to be apos- 
tles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 


some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building 
up of the body of Christ.” The early believers looked 
upon the government of the church not as a contrivance 
of men, but as an appointment of Christ, the Head of 
the church. 

The New Testament picture of the primacy of Christ's 
Lordship, and the derivative, representative character of 
all ministry and office in the church, is completed by a 
series of snap-shot views of actual working polity prin- 
ciples and procedures. These so-called snapshot views 
reveal how various churches in various localities were 
operating. When we compare these views we notice 
divergencies and similarities. Obviously, early church 
polity had its elements of fixity and freedom. Those 
who seek in the New Testament a fully detailed, com- 
plete system of church polity will be greatly disap- 
pointed. No such system existed because the apostolic 
practice was not uniform in all respects. It appears 
that leadership and government were provided spon- 
taneously to suit the circumstances of particular occa- 
sions and places. We read of deaconesses, but there is 
no evidence that their appointment was a general prac- 
tice. Deacons seem to be generally present in the 
churches. Although elders (presbyters) were appointed 


to rule in the churches (Acts 14:21, 23; 20:17; Titus 


1:5, etc.), no doubt the presence of apostles in some 
localities modified that fact. Some churches were excep- 
tionally rich in other offices and gifts, such as the 
church at Corinth. All this fluidity and freedom is per- 
fectly consonant with an age when the Holy Spirit was 
distributing gifts to every man according to his will. 
Moreover, if we take seriously the fact of Christ’s gov- 
ernment of his church, it appears to be divinely inten- 
tioned. Christ intended that the church should be left 
free to expand or modify her government as the cir- 
cumstances warranted. But this picture of freedom is 
balanced by certain principles and procedures which 
were regarded as divinely authoritative and intended to 
be of perpetual force. The importance of the ministry 
of the Word is not difficult to detect in the New Testa- 
ment. It is the ministry of all ministries. While an in- 
creasing number of scholars are agreed that the New 
Testament terms bishop, presbyter, and pastor are inter- 
changeable (Acts 20:28-31; Phil. 1:1; Col. 4:17; Titus 
1:5, etc.), it is even more significant that all these terms 
are applied to the minister of the Word and of the 
sacraments. Paul’s plain distinction in the first Corin- 
thian letter between temporary and permanent gifts and 
offices, places even the temporary, extraordinary gifts 
and offices on the side of the ministry of the Word. It 
is the chief office because it is the one, unambiguous way 
in which continuity with Christ and his rule is main- 
tained. Christ rules through his Spirit and Word. If 
there is any apostolic succession in the New Testament, 
it is a spiritual succession of the apostles, a succession of 
doctrine and faith. Another fixed principle and proce- 
dure in the early church was the entrusting of the care 
of the churches to these ministers, whether called pas- 
tors, presbyters or bishops. It is clear that they and not 
the people in general were entrusted with the rights of 
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discipline, ordination, and administration of the sacra- 
ments (I Pet. 5:1, 1321-6; Gness. 
5:12, 13). The reference to “ruling elders” in I Timo- 
thy 5:17 provided John Calvin a basis for his brilliant 
exegetical distinction between preaching and ruling 
elders, and it certainly affords a great deal of help in 
harmonizing the data of the New Testament (I Cor. 
12:28;-Rom. 1238; ‘etc:) 

From this it would appear that the primitive church 
had something like a consistory for administering disci- 
pline and exercising oversight of congregational life. 
The polity features of the New Testament, then, are 
limited and simple in character, but authoritative and 
clear in essential outline. 


II 


The genius of the Reformed Theology lies in the fact 
that it so successfully recaptured the major polity em- 
phases of the New Testament. John Calvin rested his 
doctrine of the ministry of the church primarily upon 
the Scriptures, and not the church fathers or later 
church polity developments. He exalted the sole rule of 
Christ in the church, but also regarded the ministry of 
the Word as of divine appointment. 

Though it is right that the Lord alone should rule and 

reign in the Church, that He should preside and be con- 

spicuous in it, and that its government should be exercised 
and administered solely by His Word; yet as He does not 
dwell among us in visible presence, so as to declare His 
will to us by His own lips, He in this uses the ministry of 
men, by making them, as it were, His substitutes, not by 
transferring His right and honour to them, but only doing 

His work by their lips, just as an artificer uses a tool for 

any pur ose.4 

With keen exegetical insight, Calvin distinguished 
between the temporary, extraordinary, and the perma- 
nent, ordinary offices of the church. Apostles, prophets 
and evangelists belonged to the former category, while 
pastors, teachers, and deacons belonged to the latter. He 
identified pastors and teachers, but distinguished between 
preaching and ruling presbyters. Since he interpreted 
the terms bishop, pastor and presbyter as referring to 
one and the same office, Calvin has often been quoted 
as insisting upon the equality or parity of the ministry. 
No doubt, evidence exists for attributing this position to 
him, but an important qualification needs to be noted. 
Calvin had no objection to a functional episcopacy. In 
his survey of developing church government in post- 
apostolic times, Calvin comments on the establishment 
of bishops and archbishops, and has this favorable word 
to say: “But if we look at the thing, without regarding 
the term, we shall find that the ancient bishops had no 
intention of contriving a form of government for the 
Church different from that which God has prescribed 
in his word.’’s Calvin’s correspondence with Sigismund 
Augustus, King of Poland, December 5, 1554, with 
Protector Somerset of England, October 22, 1548, and 
with Archbishop Cranmer, reveals that the great Re- 
former did not look upon episcopacy as an evil to be 
ruthlessly opposed. Calvin reserved his criticism and 
opposition for those forms of episcopacy which re- 
vealed “dominion,” “principality,” and “tyranny.” This 
tolerant attitude of Calvin has not always been sufficient- 
ly recognized by Reformed theologians, and it deserves 
notice since it is an important modification of the polity 
principle of the parity of the ministry. —- 

Post-Reformation theology has done little more than 
maintain the essential principles of polity enunciated by 


the sixteenth century leaders. As would be expected in 
a tradition emphasizing the presbyter-pastor type of 
polity, the stress has always fallen on the derivative, 
representative, and therefore authoritative character of 
the ministry of the Word. Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches are thoroughly acquainted with the distinction 
between the ecclesia collectiva, or total body of the peo- 
ple or members, and the ecclesia representativa, the rep- 
resentative church or company of pastors and rulers. The 
people have recognized it as a duty to submit voluntarily 
to the rule of the representative church. Both forms of 
the church are unconditionally subject to the Word of 
God, through which Christ rules. The representative 
church, whether consistories, pastors and presbyteries of 
particular churches or synods and higher councils, exer- 
cises a threefold power: the power to judge doctrine 
and declare the catholic faith, the power to make laws 
and constitutions for the government of the church, and 
the power of correction and discipline. These powers 
have usually been regarded as inherent in the church as 
a divine institution, and their origin traced to the be- 
stowal of the power of the keys (Matt. 16:19). Feeling 
no compulsion to find in the New Testament a warrant 
for every detail of polity, Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches have always felt themselves at liberty to expand 
or modify their polity within the limits of the presbyter- 
pastor conception. Thus, there has been comparatively 
little controversy in the history of these churches over 
the addition of synods or general assemblies, and the 
more recent additions of agents, boards, commissions, 
secretaries, etc., for the efficient discharge of the work 
and witness of the church.7 Presbyterial polity is adapt- 
able, simple, strong and vigorous. In essentials it exalts 
what the New Testament exalts: the sole Headship of 
Christ, the representative character of the ministry, fixity 
of certain broad principles and procedures of clear 
Scriptural warrant together with ample freedom for 
adaptation to particular occasions and times. 


Ill 

All churches of the presbyterial system are naturally 
feeling the impact of two forces conspicuous in our 
common life and culture: an excessive organizationalism, 
and an excessive individualism. These forces present 
certain inescapable problems and also some very real 
dangers. Navigating the ship of the church between 
Charybdis and Scylla is no small task. With the rapid 
growth of our American churches there has 
come about an understandable and inevitable growth in 
church organization. It has usually taken the form of 
expanding the delegation of powers granted to synods, 
and synods in turn delegating powers to auxiliary aids 
such as agents, boards, commissions, secretaries, etc. In 
a real sense of the word, these various agents and agen- 
cies are service functionings of the church, created for 
that purpose by the synods. As it works out in practice, 
these auxiliary aids carry on all the larger work of the 
church, and presbyteries and synods become more and 
more deliberative bodies which weigh, approve or dis- 
approve the reports placed before them. Under mod- 
ern circumstances this is an intelligent and thoroughly 
Reformed manner of doing things. This situation, how- 
ever, presents certain problems and dangers. The prob- 
lems come about in this fashion. Denominations more 
and more look to their agents, boards, and commissions 
for leadership and vision in their given areas of re- 
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sponsibility. Set aside by the call of Christ inwardly 
and that of the church outwardly, these leaders are ex- 
pected to be specialists in their given areas of education, 
domestic and foreign missions, etc. Since they have the 
time and resources of study and information not gen- 
erally available to the whole church, they are expected 
to furnish counsel and leadership to the church. They 
must take the initiative in framing policies, they must 
make important decisions within the area of their dele- 
gated powers. If they display no initiative and fail to 
offer program and policy to the church, they are criti- 
cized for inactivity. If they make appointments, de- 
cisions and policies, there are always those who will 
shout ‘‘dictation!’’, steam roller!’ And let it be 
said frankly, the delegation of power is always attendant 
with danger. In the larger presbyterial bodies, boards 
have often become self-contained realities, out of touch 
with the mind of the church as a whole. The problem 
cannot be solved by making boards, secretaries, profes- 
sors and schools no more than the tail on the kite. Un- 
less leaders furnish counsel and direction with courage 
and consecration, they are recreant in duty and the 
church will soon become sterile. But on the other hand, 
the tail is not the whole kite, and all forms of ministry 
in the church are always subject to the mind of the 
church, and should be representative of the mind of the 
church. Presbyterial churches can meet the problem and 
control the danger inherent in organizationalism by 
keeping organization at a minimum, by confident en- 
trustment of powers to responsible agents, and by mak- 
ing the stewardship of all ministries subject to the scru- 
tiny of the church. But the absolute condition for the 
success of such organization is the full understanding 
and sympathetic confidence of the whole church in its 
appointed and duly called representatives. And although 
we who belong to the Reformed Church in America are 
only a small denomination, operating with a simple, 
minimum organizational set-up, and blessed with a con- 
secrated and responsible —- we too can profit 
by a more sympathetic understanding of this problem 
and danger of presbyterial order. Let us not allow the 
ecclesia representativa ever to lose its reality among us. 
And let the ecclesia collectiva esteem and honor those 
whom it calls to representative ministries. The steward- 
ship of the former is always subject to the judgment of 
the church, but not to unfounded slander and suspicion. 
It is an easy and very human thing to criticize boards, 
secretaries, institutions and teachers, but it is also a very 
sinful thing when done without full Christian under- 
standing and the spirit of full Christian affection and 
sympathy. 


Excessive individualism within presbyterial polity re- 
veals itself in the local churches and ministers who are 
denominationally hostile or unconcerned. They are 
among us but not of us. If the principle of representa- 
tion places serious responsibility upon the representa- 
tives, it places equal responsibility upon those who are 
represented. The whole church is bound to honor and 
loyally support the action, decision, and program of the 
representative church. This relationship of responsibil- 
ity poses some interesting questions regarding actual 
church practices. When the highest assemblies and syn- 
ods of Reformed and Presbyterian churches adopt stan- 
dards of faith and doctrine, are individual churches and 
ministers at liberty to ignore them? When a synod 


founds and supports educational institutions, are par- 
ticular churches and ministers free to ignore their re- 
sponsible duty to the denomination’s educational pro- 
gram? When a domestic or foreign missionary budget 
and personnel are duly proposed and adopted, are con- 
gregations and ministers at liberty to support extra-de- 
nominational projects to the detriment of their denomina- 
tional program? When a synod solemnly pronounces in 
favor of membership in some national or international 
council of churches, are churches of that synod free to 
take membership in competing or opposing councils? 
These are not hypothetical questions as we know from 
our own limited, denominational experience. If such 
procedures ever became more than the rare exception to 
the rule, they would cut more than the facial nerves of 
a denomination. But even the exceptions must be 
judged as breaches of polity, stewardship deficiencies, 
clearly accountable to proper presbyterial authority. 


Thus far our own Reformed Church in America has 
been notably successful in skirting the dangers both of 
organizationalism and of independent, unconcerned con- 
gregationalism. Whenever and wherever our church has 
delegated power, it has been used with a generous mea- 
sure of consecration and a high sense of responsibility. 
The majority of our churches and congregations have 
given due honor and loyal support to all agents, boards, 
commissions, decisions and pronouncements of the 
General Synod. Where weaknesses exist, there are al- 
ways procedures of remedy which can be applied under 
our existing polity arrangements. It is not beside the 
point, however, to urge upon the whole church, collec- 
tive and representative, a vigilance that will guard our 
cherished values. Let every ministry of leadership among 
us continue truly to represent the whole church! And 
let the whole church continue to entertain undiminished 
confidence in and genuine affection for its leaders! 
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The Word of Jahweh 


AREND J. 


ANY a theological conflict can be traced back to 
a confusion concerning the used terminology. 
Though most theologians seem to take the meaning of 
the term “Word of God” for granted there is no doubt 
as to the embarrassing confusion concerning the inter- 
pretation of this term. The general purpose of this 
study is to offer a small contribution to the difficult task 
of coming to a clearer understanding of the conception 
of the Word of God. The specific purpose is to deter- 
mine the character of the dabar Jahweh (the Word of 
Jahweh) in the Old Testament as seen in the light of 
its ancient oriental background and in its relation to 
the conception of the rvach Jahweh (the Spirit of 
Jahweh). 


I. THE WorpD OF GOD IN THE ANCIENT ORIENT 


By no means did the Hebrews originate the concept 
of a divine word. The word always had a different 
meaning for ancient man from that it has for us; it 
possessed life and power. Our modern standpoint for 
which words are only conventional signs, mere flatus 
vocis, is only the outcome of later reflection. For the 
more primitive mind a word is a mystical force, not 
merely the symbol of a thing, but so closely identified 
with the thing itself that the thing does not even exist, 
as long as it has not received a name, a word. Words 
are charms, they awaken power, either dangerous or 
beneficent, as is clearly seen in curse and blessing. They 
seem to have a life of their own, like independent beings 
waiting for a chance to break into reality, like a mine in 
the field. 


For a long time it has been observed that in the 
ancient orient a tremendous power is ascribed to the 
divine word. A very outstanding work in this field has 
been written by D. Dr. Lorenz Diirr: Die Wertung des 
Géttlichen W ortes im Alten Testament und im Antiken 
Orient, upon which work this study is largely based. 
First of all, we find a great number of hymns and prayers 
in which the power of the divine word is glorified in the 
image of a physical-cosmical power, mostly of a roaring, 
destructive storm. In these hymns on the divine word 
tremendous greatness and impetus are ascribed to this 
substance proceeding from the mouth of the deity. At 
the same time, however, we find texts in which to this 
word, which proceeds out of the mouth of the godhead, 
the power of creation and sustaining of the universe are 
ascribed. Both creatio prima and creatio secunda et con- 
tinua are traced back to the divine word. It is the living 
word, a fluid divine substance, the word in statu fieri, 
not yet the independent, objective word. If one would 
picture it, one could think of the medieval paintings 
which represent the “overshadowing” of Mary by the 
“power of the Highest.” Here we see how a visible 
divine substance proceeds from the mouth of the Father 
and flows down on the head of the blessed Mary: It is 
the Accadian sit pisw which should be translated “the 
proceeding out of his (the) mouth (of the godhead)”’ 
or ‘the breath of the (divine) mouth.” This conception 
of the word leads to the thought that “to give a name” 
simply means “to create.” In particular in the cos- 


in the Old Testament 
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mogonies these two terms are used promiscuously. One 
may think of the first words of the Babylonian creation 
hymn, Enuma Elis. Highly important is also the kerygma 
of the word that proceeded out of the mouth of the 
godhead, that was spoken and so became an indepen- 
dent reality, though we may not yet speak of a hypostasis 
in the real sense. This is the dabar in the special sense 
of the word, in contrast to dibber, the actual speaking 
of God. This objective divine word is held in highest 
esteem. It is great, sublime and momentous. It is 
strong, unchangeable and irrevocable. It is also inscru- 
table and inconceivable, hidden and mysterious. The 
highest sigan of this majestic, momentous and un- 
changeable word, the sum of its attributes, is its inner 
power, the certainty as to its aim, and the absolute in- 
fallibility in its outward action. We also find songs of 
praise in which the faithfulness, trustworthiness, and 
reliability of the divine word, its sincerity and purity, are 
stressed. And finally it signifies salavation, blessing and 
even joy. 

The question arises how far we may consider this 
word as an independently working power, detached 
from the source of its power, the godhead. Though it is 
very improbable that there are any links between Babylon 
and the Greek and therewith the Johannine Logos, as 
some scholars have said who base their theory mainly 
on the Babylonian word mummu and a place in Damas- 
cius, we do find in the Babylonian texts presentations of 
the divine word that come very close to a hypostasis of 
the divine word. Of an absolute hypostasis, however, 
we have no examples. The Accadian theology of the 
word has gone further in one respect: the word and its 
attributes have become special deities in the court of 
particular gods. And though it is very hard, if not 
impossible, to find any traces of the origin of the Greek 
Logos in the Egyptian word-theology (Thoth), we do 
find in Egypt a real hypostasis of the divine word in the 
god Hw, “Utterance.” 


II. THE WorD OF JAHWEH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The etymology of dabar is uncertain. Proksch’s inter- 
pretation in Kittel’s Wdrterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
is somewhat dubious. More light can be shed upon the 
Old Testament conception by a comparison with the 
theology of the word in the ancient orient. First of all 
we find in the Old Testament a number of texts in 
which the word of Jahweh is praised as a physical-cos- 
mical potency: Amos 1:2; Ps. 46:7 and Ps. 29 (Kol 
should be translated ‘‘word of Jahweh”’ rather 
than “thunder of Jahweh”). In the second place we 
find the creative word. The sermo operatorius belongs 
to the inseparable attributes of Jahweh, who called ev- 
erything into being through the breath of his mouth. 
One may compare Ps. 33:6, 9; 148:5 and Lam. 3:37, 
38. Abundant material can also be found in the Apocty- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha. In the light of the above we 
also have to consider the story of the creation in Gen. }. 
The divine word is an active factor in the history 
God’s people and the life of the pious (Ps. 107:20, 25; 
46:7; 106:9; Is. 50:2; 44:27; 48:13). God also works 
in the affairs of the present, in particular in what hap- 
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pens every day in nature. Isaiah references have been 
mentioned already. The /ocus classicus in this connec- 
tion is Ps. 147:15-18. Also Ps. 148:8; Job 37:5-13 and 
38:2 may be referred to. Special attention should be 
paid to the very important locus Deut. 8:3 (compare 
Matt. 4:4). The Lord humbled his people and made 
them hungry, after which he fed them with manna in 
order that they might know that man does not live by 
bread alone, but by ‘‘everything that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of the Lord.” This has often been inter- 
preted in terms of a contrast between matter and spirit. 
A different interpretation, however, seems more prob- 
able. Moses tells his people that they are not dependent 
on the natural bread, but that the Lord is able to feed 
his people through that which “proceeds out of his 
mouth,” through his mere word, or rather through the 
bread he makes in a supernatural way through his 
creative word. The contrast is between natural bread 
and bread made in a supernatural way. This text shows 
the creative power of the divine word in a very real- 
istic way. We find the term kol moza’ phi with slight 
variations also in Num. 30:13; Deut. 23:24; Jer. 17:16; 
Lam. 3:38 and Ps. 89:35. It is, as given in Ges.-Buhl, 
the exact equivalent of the Accadian sit pisu. In the 
third place we find dabar in the special sense of the 
word, the revealed word that has become a more or less 
independent reality. This word of Jahweh is unchange- 
able and irrevocable. Jahweh will not “call back’ his 
word (Is. 31:2; Jer. 4:28; Ps. 89:35, 36). His word 
has eternal power and continuance over against the cor- 
tuptibility of all earthly things (Is. 40:5b, 8; Ps. 119: 
89, 90 and 152). It is also characterized by its inner 
eee the certainty as to its aim and the absolute in- 
allibility in its outward action. Here Jer. 23:29 is very 
important. Also Jer. 5:14; 20:9; Hos. 6:5 and Is. 11:4 
should be mentioned. The divine word does not “return 
empty” (Is. 55:10, 11; 45:23 and Ps. 89:35). Jahweh 
also “guards” his word (Jer. 1:11), it does not “‘fall 
upon the earth’ or just does not “fall” (Jos. 21:45; 
23:14 and II Kings 10:10). God “fulfills” his word 
(I Kings 2:27; 8:24; II Chron. 6:15; 36:21). He also 
“does” it (Numb. 23:19; Jer. 28:6; 1:11). He 
“carries it out” (Lam. 2:17). His word is “established” 
(I Kings 8:26; II Chron. 1:9; 6:17). Above all things 
God “erects” his word (Numb. 23:19; Deut. 9:5; 
29:10; 33:14; Ps. 119:38; Neh. 9:8; Dan. 9:12). The 
word of Jahweh ‘‘comes to pass” (Jos. 21:45; Is. 5:19; 
Hab. 2:3), or it is “fulfilled” (Ezr. 1:1; II Chron. 
36:22), it ‘meets’ men (Numb. 11:23), it “reaches” 
or “hits” them (Zech. 1:6), or it “falls on them’’ (Is. 
9:7). It is, as Deut. 32:47 says, “‘no empty word.” The 
beginning of a hypostasis of the divine word can be 


observed in the Jocws classicus Is. 55:10, 11. Yet the¥ 


word has not been personified. The same can be said 
concerning Is. 9:7, Ps. 107:20 and 147:15. In these 
texts we find the beginning of a development that in 
the late Apocryphal literature will lead to a complete 
hypostasis of the divine word as in the very remarkable 
case of Wisdom 18:14-17. 
III. DABAR AND RuACH (Word and Spirit) 

In order to come to a better understanding of this 

theology of the divine word we must realise that the 


Denkformen of the ancient oriental world are totally 
different from ours. That world does not know the dif- 


ference between spirit and matter, soul and body 
in the sense we make the distinction. The spir- 
itual things are not immaterial, they are some kind 
of fine matter. On the other hand man is, such 
as he is, in his total essence a soul, nephesh. All of 
this can also be observed in the ancient oriental 
terms for that which we call soul, which can be traced 
back to “breath.” The breath really is the soul. It may 
just as well be said that God created ‘‘breath” as that 
he created “spirits” or “‘souls.” Let one compare Jos. 
11:11, 14; 10:40; Deut. 20:16; I Kings 15:29 and 
Ps. 150:6. One may think here of the Stoic soma 
pneumaticon. It helps us to understand that ancient 
philosophy of the soul, so far removed from our 
modern thinking. The Old Testament rvach, especially 
in the creation-texts, whether creatio prima ot secunda 
et continua is concerned, should be regarded as more 
concrete and physical than usually is done. It is the 
divine breath in the sense of a soma pneumaticon, as 
can be seen very clearly in Gen. 2:7 and Eze. 37:1-14. 
Not only soul and spirit, however, but also the word 
is “‘breath;” it originates from the breathing of God. 
It is not merely immaterial, but it has to be considered 
as material, as soma pneumaticon; it is a divine fluid, 
pneuma in the original sense, that which “proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God,” sit pisu. In many texts, both 
Egyptian and Babylonian, we find “word” and “breath” 
used as parallels. Also the Old Testament, in those 
places that are most significant for the powerfulness 
of the divine word, always identifies this with “the 
breath of the mouth of Jahweh.” Remarkable in this 
connection are Ps. 33:6 and 147:18. Also Is. 11:4 
may be mentioned. There is no sharp distinction be- 
tween dabar and ruach. Both are used almost promis- 
cuously and both can be traced back to the basic theo- 
logoumenon of the divine breath; both are ruach, 
pneuma, sit pisu. The importance and impetus of this 
theologoumenon of the divine breath can be observed in 
many places in the Old Testament. We only refer to 
Ex. 15:8 10: 14:21: Hos. 13:15; £8319: 27:8; 
30:28, 33; 32:15; 40:7; 59:19; Job 4:9; 34:14, 15; 
37:10; Ps. 18:16 and 104:29, 30. 


The above may be summarised as follows: 


1. The ancient conception of the word is different 
from our modern conception; there the word is a vital 
force, with a being and a power of its own. 


2. The conception of the dabar Jahweh is firmly root- 
ed in the ancient oriental theology of the divine word. 


3. Distinct parallels can be found. Both in the ancient 
oriental texts and in the Old Testament the divine 
word appears, first of all, as a substance proceeding out 
of the mouth of the deity—the word im statu fieri—a 
cosmical, physical power, to which a tremendous im- 
petus is ascribed; secondly this word is regarded as the 
active agent in the creating and sustaining of the uni- 
verse; thirdly we find the power, majesty, infallibility, 
trustworthiness and loveliness of the divine dictum 
elevated, the word that was spoken, the word in statu 
esse and finally we observe the hypostasis of the divine 
word as the culmination of this great theology of the 
word. 


4. The root of this conception of the divine word 
must be found in the basic theologoumenon of the 
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divine breath in which also the conceptions of soul and 
spirit have their origin. In the Old Testament there 
is no sharp distinction between dabar and ruach. Both 
have to be regarded as material and physical, as a soma 
pneumaticon. The dabar Jahweh in the Old Testament 


is a natural, almost tangible divine matter, closely re- 
lated to the ruach Jahweh, loaded with divine power, 
which emanates from Jahweh, lives and works in this 
world after which it returns to him, who is the begin- 
ning and the end of all things. 


Seminary Hishhshts 


Another summer has passed, school bells have rung, 
and the student preachers have returned from the four 
quarters of the country to become schoolboys again. The 
tales of individuals cannot here be related but suffice it 
to say that for each student the past summer has been a 
challenge and an inspiration. Both faculty and student 
body look ahead with anticipation to the coming school 
year. This anticipation is accentuated by the presence of 
a record enrollment of students in the seminary. This 
year there are twenty-six Juniors, twenty-four Middlers 
and sixteen Seniors. Happy fellowship and genuine en- 
thusiasm forthe activity of the coming year are in evi- 
dence. 

The following is a list of the students and their sum- 
mer appointments: 

Charles Botkin, Classis Grand Rapids. 

Glenn Bruggers, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Donald Buteyn, New Jersey Synod. 

Willard Curtis, Germantown, New York. 

Albert De Voogd, East Fruitport, Michigan. 

Chester Droog, Spencer, Iowa. 

Barclay Fishburn, Amity, New York. 

John Frey, Moorland, Michigan. 

Clarence Greving, Little Rock, Iowa. 

Thomas Groome, Covert, Michigan. 

William Haak, Ontario, New York. 

Karel Hanhart, Dog Pound, Canada. 

Warren Hietbrink, Monroe, South Dakota and Arch- 

er Ave., Chicago. 

Jack Hilbrands, Gibson, Michigan. 

Virgil Janssen, Santa Ana, California. 

Antonio Moncada, Newburgh, New York. 

Paul Morehouse, Raritan, Illinois. 

Ray Rewerts, Oakland, California. 

Wilson Richardson, St. Anne, Illinois. 

LeRoy Sandee, Texas Corners, Michigan. 

Paul Schmidt, Parkersburg, Iowa. 

Robert Schuller, Spring Lake, Michigan. 

Ellsworth Ten Clay, Sterling, Illinois. 

Lubbert Van Dellen, Dempster, South Dakota. 

John Vander Waal, Paramount, California. 

Cornelius Vander Woude, Wimbledon, North Dakota. 

Jack Van Dyken, Pekin, Illinois. 

Arthur Van Eck, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elton Van Pernis, Dunningville, Michigan. 

Ralph Van Rheenen, Macy, Nebraska. 

Robert Van Zyl, Fellowship, Muskegon. 

Donald Weemhoff, North Blendon, Michigan. 

Robert Wildman, Ada, Michigan. 

Samuel Williams, Brewton, Alabama. 

Robert Folkert, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The school year was officially opened on Thursday, 
September 22, when the Convocation Chapel was held 
at 10:00 A.M. A large audience was present as Dr. Wal- 
ter Barlow, of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., pre- 
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sented a stirring message on ‘The Spiritual Bases of 
Evangelism.” Musical numbers for the occasion were 
rendered by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley De Pree. The entire 
student body and many visiting ministers and mission- 
aries were the guests of the Seminary at a luncheon at 
Holland Country Club. Dr. Barlow addressed the group 
again in the afternoon on the subject, ‘Our Church in a 
Changing World.” 


On Monday, September 26, the seminary family as- 
sembled at Camp Geneva, along Lake Michigan, for a 
fall retreat. Fellowship was informal. In the evening a 
dinner was served. Speakers for the occasion were the 
Rev. Chester Meengs, ’37, of Bethany Church, Kalama- 
zoo, and the Rev. Henry Ten Clay, ’42, of First Church, 
Grandville, Michigan. Chief purposes of the occasion 
were to get acquainted and to receive a send-off for the 
term just hat 


There have been no faculty changes but there has 
been one change in the personnel of the administration. 
Miss Margaret Van Raden, librarian at Beardslee Library 
for the past few years, has accepted a position at Union 
Theological Seminary of New York City. The seminary 
group bids Miss Van Raden farewell rather regretfully 
but wishes her well in her new undertaking. Her suc- 
cessor has not been named. 


Although there are no new buildings on the seminary 
campus this fall, improvements have been made in the 
old ones. Most conspicuous perhaps to the interested ob- 
server are the new offices for the President and the 
Registrar. Worthy of special mention are the changes 
in the chapel and in the basement of Zwemer Hall. The 
former has received a new ceiling and the latter is being 
converted by workmen into an attractive fellowship 
room. 


The new student body has a definite cosmopolitan air 
about it. Students from several continents are present. 
Enrolled as Seniors are Otto Griindler and Saul Cruz. 
Mr. Griindler is from Bentheim, Germany, and_ hails 
from a family with a line of ministers dating as far back 
as 1704. Mr. Cruz has been attending the Spanish- 
American Baptist seminary at Los Angeles. He is a na- 
tive of Mexico. 


In the Middle Class is Mr. Young Chang Chun, from 
Korea. Mr. Chun, or “Johnnie,” is general secretary of 
the Korean Evangelical Educational Association. He is 
married and his wife and two children are at present in 
his homeland. 

Wendell Chino, one of the Juniors, is an Indian boy 
from Mescalero, New Mexico. Mr. Chino attended 
Central College and Cook Christian Training School of 
Arizona. 


Complications on the mainland of China have pre- 
vented Mr. Ching-Chang Shao, of Manila, P.I., from 
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sailing to America. He was also expecting to enter the 
seminary this fall. We hope that he will be able to 
come at a later date. 


Below is the list of new students and their home 
addresses: 


Austin E, Atwood, Oak Harbor, Washington. 
James Boogerd, Hull, Iowa. 

Peter Breen, Coopersville, Michigan. 

Warren Burgess, Byron Center, Michigan. 
Wendell Chino, Mescalero, New Mexico. 
James Cook, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Rodger Dalman, Holland. 

Gerard De Loof, Richland, Michigan. 

H. Allan Dykstra, Chicago. 

Harold E. Dykstra, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Robert Folkert, Overisel, Michigan. 

Donald Lam, Holland. 

Russell Norden, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Lambert Ponstein, Grand Haven, Michigan. 
Norwood Reck, Union City, New Jersey. 
Herman Ridder, Lansing, Illinois. 

Wilbur Ringnalda, Artesia, California. 

John Smith, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


James Van Dyke, Denver, Colorado. 
Donald Vandenberg, Morrison, Illinois. 
Gerard Van Heest, Catskill, New York. 
Norman Van Heukelom, Pella, Iowa. 
Jay Weener, Holland. 

Stephen Wise, Dunbar, Pennsylvania. 
Peter J. Yff, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Young Chang Chun, Korea. 

Saul Cruz, Los Angeles, California. 
Harold Englund, Oakland, California. 
Otto Griindler, Bentheim, Germany. 


The seminary faculty and students mourn the death 
of Dr. John E. Kuizenga who departed this life July 8. 
He served prior to his professorship at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary as member and finally president of our 
faculty. Frequently during the last year he lectured for 
us. We commend his family to the grace of God. 

The faculty and students mourn also the passing of 
Mrs. Simon Blocker whose summons took place July 18. 
All of us remember her gracious Christian spirit and we 
bless God for her presence among us. We extend to 
Professor Blocker and his family our sympathy, as we 
are comforted to know that she now is in the presence 
of Christ our Lord. 


Book Reviews 


The Bible in the Church, by Robert M. Grant. 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


Dr. Grant is Associate Professor of New Testament at the 
School of Theology, University of the South, Sewanee, Tennes- 
see. No doubt, the author received incentive and direction for 
his career as a New Testament scholar from his father, Pro- 
fessor F. C. Grant, Professor of New Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

This book purposes to give a hasty survey of the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible from the times of the New Testament to the 
present. The first chapters take up the methods of interpreta- 
tion used by New Testamént writers in their interpreting the 
Old Testament. The two prominent centers of the early church, 
Antioch and Alexandria, with their respective methods of 
historical and of allegorical exegesis, are presented next. Then 
follows the development of the authoritarian exegesis of the 
Roman Catholic Church which was challenged and rejected 
to a large extent by the methods of the Reformers. The last 
chapters show the constant tension, during the past few cen- 
turies and even now in evidence, between reason and faith. 
Our author solves the problem of this tension in the final 
chapter, “The Meaning of Interpretation,” by insisting that 
both reason and faith have their rightful place in exegesis. 
The historical and the theological interpretation will present 
the Bible as meaningful and helpful for the Church today. 

Jesus and writers of the New Testament came to grips with 
the prevailing interpretation of the Old Testament. They 
agreed with the Judaism of that day that the Old Testament 
was the Word of God. This was the Sacred Scripture which 
would have eternal validity (p. 12). “Normative Judaism” 
insisted that every word of the Scripture was spoken by God 
and, therefore, unquestionably binding. Jesus, however, recog- 
nized distinctions or levels of inspiration, e.g. between the 
words of God joining Adam and Eve in the enduring bond 
of marriage and the permission to grant divorce (pp. 7f). A 
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more drastic difference from Jewish exegesis was the overthrow 
by Jesus of the established tradition of the rabbis. Our Lord 
found the vital truth of the Old Testament, freed it from 
human traditions, and directed it to the living experience of his 
disciples. 

The problem of Paul’s use of the Old Testament is an area 
for perennial study. Dr. Grant asserts that Paul used a rab- 
binic exegesis for a Christocentric interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Paul was greatly committed to the theory that the 
“letter kills but the Spirit makes alive” (2 Cor. 3:6). The 
“free” method of interpretation offers ample latitude for dis- 
covering Christ in the Old Testament, as e.g. Paul’s use of 
Deut. 30:11ff in Rom. 10:6ff. In this reference Moses proposed 
the practicability and the accessibility of the law whereas Paul 
used the passage to declare the availability of Christ through 
the righteousness of faith. The author’s point that Paul was 
explaining away the possibility of righteousness by works of 
the law seems hardly necessary since Paul’s method allowed 
for a free use of the Old Testament (pp. 27f). 


The interpretation principles of New Testament writers 
cannot be treated adequately in the author’s short survey. 
Several questions present themselves. Did the writers have a 
textus receptus unknown today? What were the abiding portions 
of the Old Testament? What were the controls in the use of 
allegory or typology so extreme and rampant in the New 
Testament world? Perhaps the book has served one good 
purpose by introducing our minds to areas for study and re- 
search. 

The two chapters, “The School of Alexandria” and ‘The 
School of Antioch,” are interesting discussions of two different 
types of exegesis in the early Church. Although we today may 
scorn the fantastic extremes of Alexandrian allegorization, we 
should have sincere regard for the attempts of Clement and 
Origen to establish a “rational” faith for Christians. In con- 
trast to the fanciful allegory the scholars at Antioch insisted 
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on the historical-grammatical sense of Scripture. These chapters 
are more than an interesting survey of early Christian exposi- 
tions of the Bible for they disclose the problems of exegesis 
and the persistent demand that the Bible be made meaningful 
for the believer. I found this part of the book well written 
and informative. A typographical omission occurs on p. 63, 
the last line. 

Because of the conflicting (heretical and otherwise) inter- 
pretations coming forth as the Church grew, there was need for 
an approved understanding of the Scriptures. This the Church 
gradually built up through council and papal pronouncements. 
This established the authoritarian principle of exegesis, which 
principle in some form or other is still among us. The authori- 
tarian exegesis, however, was constructed upon a priori patterns 
of thought, which, in the case of the Middle Ages, was 
Aristotelean philosophy. In fact, the task of this exegesis 
seemed to be the reconciling of the Scripture with Aristotle. 
The rise and establishment of Roman Catholic exegesis our 
author presents in a lucid and instructive manner. 

The Reformation with its return to the Bible as the source 
of faith confronted anew the problem of interpretation. Dr. 
Grant devotes a large part of his book to the various types 
of exegesis that have arisen since the Reformers broke the hold 
of Roman Catholic authoritarian interpretation. I am impressed 
with the wide variety of schools of thought all of which stem 
out of the principle of private interpretation of Scripture. Yet, 
back of every system of exegesis there stands a priori principles 
which rather subtly determine the methods and results of the 
exegete. At the present we witness a serious and earnest effort 
to discover the spiritual meaning of the Bible for our times. 

Every reader will be interested to observe the tensions the 
author finds between objectivity and subjectivity, between reason 
and faith, and between historical research and theological con- 
tent. To become impervious to this tension is to slip into 
vagaries of interpretation and, as a consequence, the proper 
meaning of the Scripture will not be found. Every preacher 
ought to read and study the last chapters of this book for 
proper guidance in his study and exposition of the Word of 
God. 

Dr. Grant has performed a service in preparing a readable 
book on Biblical interpretation for the preacher of a busy 
parish. Conservatives will not accept some of his positions in 
the dating and the authorship of New Testament books. How- 
ever, for the minister who has not kept up in the field of 
hermeneutics this book will be of great value, not merely to 
acquaint him with the history and the present state of exegesis, 
but especially to direct his heart and mind in the exposition 
of God’s truth. 

Ample bibliography, as well as many references, will 
materially assist any student who wishes to pursue this study 
further. 

—LESTER J. KUYPER. 


Prophecy and Religion, by John Skinner, Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1948. Pp. viii-360. $2.00. 

This work by John Skinner, Professor of Hebrew and of 
Apologetics in Westminster College, a theological school of 
the English Presbyterian Church, is a study in the life of 
Jeremiah. Part of this book was first delivered in the form of 
lectures in New College, Edinburgh. Published in 1922, the 
book went through successive reprints with the present issue 
being the sixth impression to supply an urgent demand that 
has risen since its last reprint in 1940. - 

Skinner begins with a discussion of the place of prophecy in 
the religion of Israel and comes to the general conclusion that 


“the higher prophecy of the Old Testament represents a 
transitional phase in the development of religion from a 
nationalistic basis, on which history is the chief medium of 
divine revelation, to an individual and universal basis, on 
which God enters into immediate fellowship with the human 
soul” (p. 14). Jeremiah occupied a most important place in 
this development; his greatness lies in the sphere of personal 
religion, in his “heart to heart converse with God which 
unsealed within him the perennial fount of true piety.” 
Jeremiah comes before us as a youth, modest and naturally 
pious. He is familiar with prophetic activity and with the 
writings of Hosea. He has an ominous foreboding that all is 
not well between Israel and Yahwe, which has separated him 
from the pleasures of youth. “He is subject to moods of 
visionary abstraction, in which spiritual things take bodily 
shape before the inner eye. In one such hour the call of God 
comes to him with irresistible power” (p. 33). Jeremiah 
hesitates but his misgivings are overcome by assurance of 
divine strength. 


In Jer. 4 Judah is threatened with a great wave of barbaric 
invasion sweeping down from the north. Skinner finds the 
historical explanation of this chapter in a great Scythian in- 
vasion that took place during the early part of Jeremiah’s 
ministry. These barbarians are known to have approached the 
borders of Assyria, and Herodotus (alone) informs us that 
they made a raid toward Egypt but were bribed away and thus 
returned north. ‘For 28 years they are said to have lorded it 
over ‘all Asia’ turning things upside down.” Thus our prophet’s 
lament of ch. 4 is not caused by the Babylonians as is commonly 
supposed but by the Scythians who are not mentioned. The 
raiders did little damage to the hill country of Judah, how- 
ever; they swept past to larger objectives. 


Skinner describes the religion of Israel as a combination of 
two religions. When Israel moved into Cannan, the ethical 
faith of Yahwe slowly combined with the Canaanite cults. 
Although Yahwe nominally supplanted the Baals as Lord of 
Canaan, he was degraded to the level of a nature deity and 
the old Canaanite ritual with all its repellent features was 
absorbed into the public cults of Israel. Even child sacrifice was 
practiced in Israel. When Jeremiah addresses himself to such a 
situation, he brands Israel’s religion as (1) degenerate, 
having fallen from the purity of Israel’s wilderness experience, 
(2) sensual, with no restraint on carnal impulses, (3) double- 
minded, since the people knew that the god of their habitual 
worship was distinct from the God they ought to serve, and 
(4) unreal, for it makes no contact with Yahwe as a moral 
being. Jeremiah calls his people to repentance, even though 
he sees their destruction as inevitable, for that is his mission. 


Next our author discusses Jeremiah’s relation to the reform 
under Josiah and the book of Deuteronomy. He declares 
three facts: (1) a radical reform of public worship was 
initiated in the 18th year of Josiah, (2) the reform was based 
on a law book alleged to have been found in the temple, and 
(3) this law book is preserved in substance in the book of 
Deuteronomy. The question arises, did Hilkiah really discover 
an old book in some recess of the temple, or did he connive a 
pious fraud? Skinner answers, “The reformation of Josiah 
was not brought about by the dead hand of written authority 
apart from the living aspirations of the age; nor was the book 
a contemporary production of the reform movement of the 
reign of Josiah. A prophetic reforming party had existed in 
the State since the days of Isaiah, and among its cherished 
objects was a centralization of cultus such as had been attempted 
by Hezekiah” (p. 92). The book was composed by a membet 
of the prophetic party and concealed in the temple until it 
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was presented. How did Jeremiah respond to the reform under 
Josiah? “At first he espoused the cause of reform with a zeal 
which drew down on him the deadly hatred of his towns- 
men. . . But very soon its defects became apparent: its super- 
ficiality, its inability to cope with prevalent immorality, and 
the surviving tendencies to polytheism and superstition; and 
Jeremiah began to suspect the inherent impotence of the legal 
method in dealing with national sin. . . He saw that the door 
was opened to a new class of professional religionists and 
scribes, in whose hands religion was divorced from the essen- 
tial and the spiritual, and resolved into a routine of sumptuous 
ritual and priestly ceremony. But we need not suppose that 
Jeremiah, any more than Jesus and Paul, repudiated the law 
which was the occasion of this evil, as in itself of no authority. 
And in spite of differences there are close affinities between the 
school of Deuteronomy and the teaching of Jeremiah’ (pp. 
106f). The Deuteronomic reformation left Jeremiah in a 
somber melancholy mood. In his breast there seemed to be a 
huge motionless lake of sorrow reflecting nothing from its 
leaden surface but his hopeless grief over the waywardness of 
his countrymen, and the terrible retribution in store for them. 

Skinner next discusses Jeremiah’s conception of sin. To 
Jeremiah, as to the prophets in general, sin is primarily a 
national or social fact. But his criticism of the moral condition 
of his people was more intimate and individual than that of 
his predecessors. This leads to the conviction that sin is more 
difficult to remedy than was thought before; it requires a 
change of heart. Jeremiah’s conception of sin is not strictly 
individualistic but it marks a long advance in that direction. 
When we understand Jeremiah’s estimate of sacrifice, we see 
that not only was sacrifice of no avail as a substitute for 
righteous conduct, but a perfect religious relationship is possible 
without sacrifice at all, for sacrifice does not belong to the 
essence of religion. 

Jeremiah was troubled by the false prophets of his day. 
These degenerate prophets were popular with the people but 
were denounced by our prophet because (1) they were men 
of immoral life, (2) they promised peace and blessing upon 
the wicked, and (3) they were dishonest, claiming. to see 
visions when they saw nothing. Jeremiah determined a real 
prophet by the test of morality and by his personal relation to 
God. 

Our author deals at some length with the inner life of 
Jeremiah as revealed in his “Confessions.” They are “the 
Gethsemane, rather than the Calvary of his life” (p. 209). 
They deal with the struggle in Jeremiah’s mind between faith- 
fulness to his mission and the natural feelings and impulses 
of his heart. He is affected by persecution, by rejection of his 
message, by self-examination, and by the experience of prayer. 
“The controversy between Yahwe and Israel was reflected in 
his own consciousness, in a heart-rending conflict, between his 
natural love for his nation and his sense of what Yahwe’s 
righteousness demanded” (p. 218). In all this tribulation 
Jeremiah found an indissoluble link of communion between 
his own soul and God. In this communion he saw the essence 
of religion. It results in individualism, a trust in God’s right- 
eousness, and in the exercise of prayer. 

The Deuteronomic Age ended with the death of Josiah in 
608 B.C. In 605 B.C. at the battle of Carchemish Babylon 
became the leading world power, the new foe from the north. 
Jeremiah saw in Babylon the end of the Jewish nation and 
published all his warnings in one book, but the Jewish leaders 
would not be warned and persistently chose the “way of 
death.” With mixed feeling Jeremiah saw Jerusalem fall to 
Babylon. He was allowed to remain in Palestine and he 
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stayed with the remnant at Mizpah. Gedaliah who ruled for 
Babylon was a man of character and “these short autumn weeks 
spent at Mizpah were the happiest period of Jeremiah’s long 
life.” Crops were good and hope revived. But the foul murder 
of Gedaliah ended it all. The chiefs, contrary to the advice 
of Jeremiah, decided to flee to Egypt, though they were not 
guilty of Gedaliah’s death. They took Jeremiah along. 


At this point Skinner turns our attention to God’s redemptive 
design as revealed in Jeremiah. First, it is noted that in the 
providence of God true religion is emancipated from the 
national institutions of Israel. The “religion of Yahwe is 
independent of the privileges of Jewish citizenship, and is 
even consistent with loyalty to a foreign power” (p. 287). 
Second, Jeremiah did prophesy the return of the Jews. The 
limit of membership of the people of God was to remain 
that of the Jewish nation. Although the individual and not the 
nation is the unity of religion, the sphere of religion is still 
confined to the nation of Israel. Third, Skinner admits that 
the Messianic concept in keeping with the ideas of Jeremiah 
appears in one doubtful passage, but that fact indicates that 
it can never have laid a very strong hold on the imagination 
of the prophet. Fourth, there is the formation of a new 
covenant between Yahwe and His people, the positive features 
of which are inwardness, individualism, and the forgiveness 
of sins. 


This book is based on a critical reconstruction of Jeremiah 
(as well as the rest of the Old Testament), which limits the 
author in the evidence which he may consider and, at least 
to some degree, affects his conclusions. This is especially 
noticeable in his consideration of the covenant (p. 321). We 
of the Reformed Church would not accept Skinner’s theory of 
inspiration of the Scriptures and thus we differ on the basic 
idea of authority. When authorities differ, conclusions may 
differ, even though honest reasoning is followed. 

— WILLIAM B. MILLER. 


The Universal Church in God’s Design, Book I of 
the Amsterdam Assembly Series. New York: Harpers, 
1948. Pp. 210. $2.00. 

(Four conference books published in one composite volume, 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, $5.00). 

This volume represents the material prepared under auspices 
of the World Council of Churches for its first assembly, con- 
vened at Amsterdam in Autumn 1948. The Assembly is valua- 
ted as a major event in Protestantism. The general theme, 
“Man’s Disorder and God’s Design,” embodies a passionate 
effort by the Church to be relevant, a passion born of the 
realization that nothing is more pathetic than an irrelevant 
Church, one which may be ignored without even being dis- 
carded. Our concern here is with the first of four symposia of 
the study series. Thirteen representative world Church leaders 
contribute to this first book on the universal Church. 

This then is the Church speaking about herself to herself in 
a moment of special experience as Church. Such speaking is 
always an ambivalent exercise. On the one hand we may be 
properly sceptical of what one says about himself, for in it lies 
the inherent possibility of pride (Aybris). This is the sin of 
the Pharisee, barging to the holy aitar to recite his catalog of 
virtues as a horizontal prayer. Were this catalog of virtues a 
catalog of vices instead, the sin would be the same in form but 
more insidious in power. On the other hand, we may be ap- 
propriately hopeful if this speaking about oneself is evidence 
of a self-consciousness that includes genuine self-criticism. (For 
Protestantism to speak self-consciously as Church is, of course, 
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in Roman Catholic terms heretical). One of the most promis- 
ing aspects of the World Council Assembly is that it subjected 
the Church to penetrating self-analysis. 


Self-criticism is always ambiguous. It may be either deepen- 
ing blindness or prophetic diagnosis. It may become a new 
mode of pride: one may become proud of his ability to criticize 
self, then proud of his ability to recognize as pride that ability 
to criticize, and so on ad infinitum. This becomes more treacher- 
ous, if not more disastrous, than the more popular tendency 
not to be self-critical. But, great as is the danger to pride in 
criticism of self, to surrender the principle is even more la- 
mentable, for it means a self-absolutizing in which sanctifica- 
tion is no longer a possibility. In brief, self-criticism demands 
that self is held undeviatingly under rigorous judgment. It 
means that one never permits himself to absolutize himself in 
any moment. This is the kind of surgical discipline Jesus 
speaks of in Matthew 5:29-30 and 7:3-5. To resign self- 
criticism plunges the Church into the Roman Catholic error 
at this point, that of identifying the Church with a historically 
contingent institution. Politically, this is analagous to a one- 
party system, though strictly speaking self-criticism is minimal 
even in a multiple-party system, because each party is exercised 
to criticize opposing parties rather than self. The Christian 
doctrine of repentance is directly involved in this principle of 
self-criticism. That doctrine must allow a wholesome self- 
acceptance while denying self-absolutizing. 


In what name or by what criteria is the Church to stand in 
constant judgment upon itself? Though the phrase does not 
appear in the materials under consideration, we propose as an 
interpretative principle Paul Tillich’s distinction between the 
essential Church and the existential Church. The existential 
Church is judged in the light of the essential Church. We 
submit this as a meaningful re-definition of the classical formu- 
lae of the visible-and-invisible Church and the militant-and- 
triumphant Church. Both of these traditional formulae imperil 
the unity of the Church, for the invisible triumphant Church 
is made to stand above and/or at the end of history, whereas 
the visible militant Church remains in history until it too be- 
comes invisible and triumphant, by a kind of Platonic release. 
An effective continuity is not always evident, an objection 
overcome in the essential-existential formulation. 

Essence and existence are dialectically related. On one hand, 
the relation between the Church essential and the Church 
existential is one of participation and manifestation: the ex- 
istential Church participates in the essential, and the essential 
Church manifests herself in the existential. On the other hand, 
the existential Church contradicts the essential Church with a 
kind of active negativity. This contradiction is seen most dis- 
tinctly in the attributes of the Church. Systematic theology 
defines it as One, Holy, Catholic. These are obviously notae 
ecclesiasticae of the essential Church, not the existential. The 
Church, as we know it, is disunited, imperfect, self-limited and 
particular. It is not a question of which is the real Church, the 
essential or the existential, for both are “real.” In other phil- 
osophic terms, this may be described as the relation between the 
universal and the particular, both of which have status as real. 

This essential-existential formulation is the meaning of some 
of the characterizations in the report. One study commission 
speaks for instance of the “shame and glory” of the Church. 
Another speaks of the order and disorder; as we could not 
speak of disorder without implying order, so we could not 
speak of the existential Church if we had no concept of the 
essential Church by which to judge it. Barth speaks of “the 
danger and the security” of the Church. Aulen refers to 
“fulfillment and permanent fight.” Florovsky speaks of “double 
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life, both in heaven and earth”; “a visible ‘society’ of frail 
men és an organism of the Divine Grace.’’ This is the Kingdom 
come and coming. 

Most definitions of the Church are efforts to state its es- 
sence, not its existence. For that reason such definitions are 
not often existentially adequate. The essential Church is the 
universal, transcendent Church. That definitions are concerned 
with essence is clear from such negative statements as that the 
Church is not a building, not a denomination, not any form of 
organization, not a theology. The Church is rather a New 
Reality. Theologically, the essential nature of the Church is 
expressed in terms of her divine ordination, her divine ground. 
The durability of the Church is the eternality of her founda- 
tion, namely Jesus the Christ. Christology is important for the 
doctrine of the Church, for the New Testament speaks of the 
Church as the soma Christou. Church is inherent in Gospel, 
not because she happens to be mentioned by the Biblical evan- 
gelists, but because in essence she is included in the saving pur- 
pose of God for the world. This is most clearly “the universal 
Church in God’s design.’”” When taken seriously, the Gospel 
means the Church and the Church means the Gospel. 


The existential Church is the Church we know, historically - 


and empirically, that is, under conditions of time and space. 
That is not to say that the Church existential is not directly 
related to the Church essential; in fact, the Assembly reveals 
that there is in the Church in our time a tension between its 
actuality and its potentiality. But because time and space are 
finite categories, and because its members are finite, the Church 
in existence is subject to all finite conditions and conditionings. 
This is the Church we know as the yet unsanctified institu- 
tional Church. This is the disrupted Church of disrupted indi- 
viduals. The analysis of this Church shockingly reveals its 
involvement in human evil. The hope in this situation is the 
power of reformation, that is, the power of being constantly 
renewed according to the first form of the Church. Reformation 
is not one event historically datable, but is the qualitative 
process by which the Church is recreated continuously. The 
danger of the Church is tangible; it is the power of negativity 
in every finite positivity, the threat of death in all finite life. 
See, for instance, the ever-present danger of the Church’s be- 
coming an “ecclesiastical shell.’ Or the danger of ossification 
of creed, liturgy and document. Or the numerous distractions 
tempting the Church to be something other than Church. Or 
the “arrested development’’ in the Church. Or the violation of 
unity. These dangers are real, and insofar as the Church suc- 
cumbs to them, she dies as Church. Never is it excusable to 
ignore these threats in the name of a divine Providence that 
guarantees her perpetuation. This is the paradox of the Church: 
she is both the Church of God and the Church of man. In 
God’s hand she will persevere; in man’s hand she may be 
overcome of death. It may be that the promise that she shall 
never be “prevailed against” is conditioned on the assurance 
that there will always be among the attributes of the Church 
the power of reformation. 

The dual nature of the Church may be seen vividly in 
particular situations, as the Church in history reveals both her 
shame and her glory. In the name of God and all that is 
holy, the Church has frequently become involved in the per- 
petuation of evil institutions. Nazism in many cases exposed 
the emptiness of the Churches. At the same time resistance to 
Nazism occasioned the rediscovery of latent vitalities. In occu- 
pied Norway, specific protests were lodged on Church-State 
relations, on the treatment of children, on the persecution of 
the Jews. It is important to note that in every instance these 
protests were made on transcendent grounds, viz., in the name 
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of God, or of the foundation of the Church, or the created 
Orders. 

It might be observed that if the existential Church were to 
become the essential Church (which it can never do in history), 
her task would cease by. virtue of its being completed. Thus in 
the New Jerusalem is neither temple nor priest. Of course, this 
means that as long as she is not existentially what she is es- 
sentially, her task remains. The task of the Church is to make 
the world the Church, and to make the Church(es) the 
Church. Existential philosophy can give important illumination 
to the task of the Church in our time. Even empty existential- 
ism like that in modern French thought can not be ignored 
because that in itself is a phenomenon in the total existential 
situation. 

One concluding remark ought to be made on the subject of 
Church ecumenicity. This is the recognition that the Church és 
by very nature a unity. I wish we could find another word for 
the kind of unity that obtains in denominational mergers, so 
that we might reserve the word “organic” for the essential, 
foundational unity of the Church. One of the frequently used 
criteria of the Church in the New Testament is its unity en 
Christo. The Church as soma Christou is an organic unity. 
This unity is not so much one to achieve as to confess. Paul 
stresses ‘the intimate and organic unity between Christ and 
those who are His.’’ Unity is a transcendent category, belong- 
ing to the essence of the Church. 

Because the Church existential is not the Church essential, 
we must think of her as a “sacramental society.” A sacrament 
takes its meaning from participation in something transcending 
the immediacy of the participant. For that reason the sacra- 
ments ought always to be at the heart of the Church. Here 
especially her essential nature breaks through. Here the wor- 
shipper in company with other individuals is lifted into par- 
ticipation in the divine reality. This Aulen calls the “new 
super-individual order.”” The functions of the Church all gather 
around -this central function of introducing the individual to 
the New Reality. 

The Assembly materials are eminently worth reading, be- 
cause they sample modern thought on the Church, thought 
which represents an effort to make the Church relevant, in the 
faith that in that relevance lies a genuine source of hope for 
the world in which the Church’s ministry is set. It is the min- 
istry not of one who is holier-than-thou, but of one ordained to 
be a vessel for holy Treasure in spite of herself. 

— WESLEY C. DYKSTRA 


Preaching Unashamed, by Joseph R. Sizoo, Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 1-132. $1.75. 

This interesting and positive little book finds its origin in a 
series of lectures which the author delivered at Emory Univer- 
sity under the Jarrell Foundation. As one reads the book he 
realizes that the message is directed toward youth, with the 
desire to ground them more firmly in the Protestant tradition 
and impress upon their mind and heart the great essentials of 
Christianity. The book, however, has value not only to the 
young student but to layman and minister also. A general im- 
pression one obtains in reading the book is that the author has 
his eye upon the great essentials of Christianity and proceeds 
steadily toward them. It is refreshing to hear this positive 
absolute in a day when expediency runs rampant. 

The book is divided into eight chapters which deal with 
important practical issues and Christian expression as well as 
certain salient theological points. We find here a balance be- 
tween experience and intellect which is so essential to a whole- 
some Christian life. 
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The treatment of the various subjects is informal yet definite 
and objective. The title of the book is also its general theme. 
It calls for the positive “Trumpet Call” from the pulpit. “Peo- 
ple are coming to church . . . . to hear the voice of a prophet, 
to look into the face of a man who has been alone with God, 
to hear someone who has meditated in the night watches with 
the Almighty, who can point them once again to the keeper of 
the lights and the Saviour of their souls.” 

Reading the chapters one notes the clear insight and the deep 
concern for the day in which we live. However, the note is 
not one of pessimism but of Christian realism. God has re- 
vealed Himself; He is sufficient; the Bible is a ‘Source book 
of Assurance.” Here we are reminded that man not only lifts 
his hand to heaven for help, but best of all there is a Hand 
which reaches down to man. “A civilization which disavows 
‘thus saith the Lord’ has no future and no security. Those who 
put the Book out of their lives soon discovered they were 
walking on streets that had no foundation and eating food 
which did not nourish.” 

An important practical subject is held before the reader 
throughout the book, that of Christian witness by life. This 
thought is particularly emphasized in the chapter, “Words are 
not Enough.” The power of the early church is to be found in 
the radiant, transformed, courageous, Christ-centered lives of 
men and women. When “the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us” we understood much better who and what God the 
Father was. Christian faith and confession must be revealed 


_ in conduct. 


The writer concludes his book on a chapter concerning the 
fellowship of the Cross. This must remain central not only in 
the pulpit but also in Christian expression. It is about this 
Cross we can gather and in a bond of unity send forth a united 
witness which shall be for the healing of the nations. 

Preaching Unashamed is an inspirational book. The Chris- 
tian is encouraged and challenged as he reads. It is a good 
book which will do the reader much good. 

— CHESTER MEENGS. 


The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible, 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1948. Pp. 2033. 
$10.00. 

- The Westminster Study Bible is the third volume in the 
series of “Westminster Aids to the Study of the Scriptures.” It 
follows in order The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible and 
The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. The finished 
product is the result of the labors of a number of men over a 
period: of years. These men are Biblical scholars of various 
Protestant denominations (primarily Presbyterian), most of 
whom are representatives of theological seminaries. The list of 
editors includes J. A. Mackay, H. S. Gehman and H. T. Kuist 
of Princeton, F. V. Filson, G. E. Wright and L. J. Trinterud 
of McCormick, F. W. Dillistone of the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge, J. W. Bowman of San Anselmo, C. M. 
Cooper of the Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, 
J. P. Love of Louisville and J. D. Smart of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. It is the 
desire of these editors to make available to the average Bible 
reader the results of archaeological, textual and historical 
knowledge, hitherto available only to scholars and specialists, 
to the end that the central message of the Bible may be more 
adequately interpreted to our day and generation. In working 
toward this goal these men have compiled a brief yet complete 
book of useful Bible aids. 

Our attention will be focused, first of all, upon the nature 
of the book. The work is exceedingly attractive in format and 
text arrangement. It is beautifully bound and, while only two 
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inches in thickness, contains more than two thousand pages 
between its covers. While retaining the King James Version, 
the system of breaking the Bible text into separate verses has 
not been followed. Rather, to enhance the reading qualities of 
the book, the prose sections have been set in paragraphs and 
the poetic sections as verse. This not only breaks the monotony 
of the solid page of type, but emphasizes the movement of the 
Biblical record and reveals .the rhythmic and elevated quality 
of the poetic sections. In the Old Testament the poetic verse 
adheres closely to the Hebrew meter. In its entirety, the text 
arrangement represents a most notable achievement in the print- 
ing of the familiar authorized version. 

The readability and clarity of the text is further enhanced by 
the interspersing of topical headings for major and minor di- 
visions. Thus, selecting a passage at random, at the end of 
Isaiah 1:1, the topical heading is ““God’s Children Have Turned 
against Him,” at the end of ch. 1:9, “A Call to Repen- 
tance,” which continues through ch. 1:20, where the text is 
broken again with the heading “Restoration Will Follow Judg- 
ment.” These topical headings and subheadings make the 
Bible text more attractive and understandable. 

Prefacing the text and at appropriate places throughout the 
book are five short, well-written general articles. These reveal 
how the Bible came to be, the history, formation and message 
of the Old and New Testaments, as well as a review of the 
Intertestamentary period. The general articles are the follow- 
ing: 
“God Has Spoken.” A discussion of the Bible as the revealed 

Word of God. The formation of the Bible, the transmis- 

sion of the text, the ancient versions and the English 

versions are all given consideration. 

“The History of the Bible.” A setting forth of the nature of 
the Bible as a means of revelation. 

“The Old Testament.’ A concise and clear introduction to 
the Old Testament, depicting the unity of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation. 

“Between the Times.” This article follows the Old Testament 
text and summarizes the history and significance of the 
Intertestamentary period. 

“The New Testament.” Emphasis is placed upon the saving 
power of the gospel message, the development of the 
Church and the formation and unity of the New Testa- 
ment revelation. 

Through these articles the editors have succeeded in providing 
a proper background for an intelligent study of the Bible. 

In addition, each book of the Bible is preceded by an intro- 
ductory article which gives a graphic account of the theme, 
purpose, authorship and date of the writing and how it is 
related and contributes to the whole of God’s redemptive 
activity. The introductions also perform the task of tracing the 
great concepts of Scripture from one book to another. The 
reviewer was significantly impressed by the covenant concept of 
God’s relationship with Israel as it was carried continuously 


through the Old Testament to its supreme fulfillment in Christ. 

Throughout the volume there are footnotes which comment 
upon the Bible text. These footnotes are brief but lucid. They 
indicate textual corrections as necessitated by comparison with 
the oldest and best manuscripts; they explain difficult words 
and expresions, clarify obscure passages and deal with prevalent 
misconceptions. In general, the footnotes deserve comment for 
their objectivity on critical points. 

At various places in the Study Bible there appear helpful 
lists and tables. These include a harmony of the Gospels, a list 
of the months, festivals and seasons of the Hebrew year, a 
chronological table and records of the miracles and parables of 
Jesus. The final entries in the one volume work are a complete 
concordance (103 pages) and a good selection of Biblical maps 
from the Wright and Filson Westminster Historical Atlas to 
the Bible, consisting of sixteen color plates with an index. All 
of these study aids add to the instructive and edifying values 
of the book. 

After considering the nature of the work being reviewed, a 
few words are now in order concerning the quality of the book. 
In this respect it is significant to note the attitude of mind on 
the part of the editors. The Bible is recognized by them as a 
book about salvation and is studied “in the perspective of re- 
demption and in the light of that central redemptive figure 
Jesus Christ.” The editors do not lose time in the vain “un- 
Biblical effort to make the Bible a textbook in matters in which 
God did not intend it to be authoritative. But in all matters 
pertaining to our knowledge of God, the salvation of the soui, 
the conduct of human relations, the upbuilding of the Christian 
Church, the coming of God’s Kingdom, it is in and through the 
Bible that God speaks His word of command and grace.” Can 
one realize a finer spirit or avenue of approach for presenting a 
study edition of the Holy Bible? 

Taking into account both the most recent scholarship and 
the reverent judgment of the Christian Church throughout the 
centuries, the editors present as their purpose in publishing the 
volume, ‘‘to set the Bible and the study of the Bible within the 
framework of God’s redeeming work in Christ’’ and “to give 
the whole Christian Church some share in the gains that new 
knowledge and new methods have made available.’ Judging 
the quality of the work from the standpoint of achievement of 
purpose, the book is a noteworthy success. 

This one volume work represents the labor of some of the 
finest Biblical scholars and its use is recommended for pastors, 
teachers, parents and students, in short, for all who desire a 
fuller understanding of and joy in God’s revealed Word. The 
edition affords the average Bible reader the opportunity to pos- 
sess in one volume a Bible that includes the latest scholarship 
in critical details as well as explanations of difficult vocabu- 
lary and historical background. It deserves the highest of usage; 
and, as acquaintance with it increases, it will become the more 
invaluable to the reader. 


— HENRY Vooocp. 
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